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A Timely Reminder of NewBooks 


Hunter and Whitman’s Civic Science in - | Morrison and Gauthier’s French Grammar..$1.60 
sd » a | P ° P e 
Home and Community ee eo aE ae: $1.60 A new and exceedingly effective combination 
A comprehensive one-year course in the of teaching methods; the plan is largely con- 
many practical phases of general science versational. 


which make for good citizenship. . ae 
Phonetique Edition of Meras’ Le Prem- 
ier Livre and Le Second Livre. 
Each........$1.12 
A new edition of this popular series for be- 
ginners treating the pronunciation of French 
from the phonetic point of view and including 
phonetic equivalents of words and direct 
method exercises. 


Coe and Specht’s Easy Steps in Reading ....s 56 


An unusually attractive first book in read- 
ing designed to precede or supplement any 
series of readers and distinguished by the dra- 
matic quality of its stories, plot interest, and 
the same characters common to all. 


Chapin and Arnold’s Applied English Place’s Second Year Latim ....o...................0000.000000.. $1.68 
First Book.......... $.76 Second Book.......... $ .76 The text of Caesar is preceded by a “Train- 
ee Sn Sees 2 eens el $. 92 ing Camp” which definitely prepares the pupil 


. ape . for the new difficulties he will enc ter ir 
Correlate the activities of the English class his Ceased cme? site Bence nner 
with those of other school departments and : ey sci : 
with the home and community life. The ma- . ’s High. Scheo 
terial is distinguished by its abundance, Rushmer and Dence’s High Se . ol Al | 
richness, variety, and organization. 






room work common to all first year classes, 


Halleck’s History of Our Country—For this is a book teachers, will find remarkably 


Cg ees $1.60 | satisfactory. 
A wealth of concrete, interesting incidents . ’ : . ' * 
makes this history of our country seem amaz- Seneca’s Spanish Conversation and 
ingly real to pupils. The book emphasizes es- ee. oe Se 







pecially the life, progress, and industries of 


By the means of easy, natural dialogues it 
the people. 


teaches idiomatic Spanish that is in everyday 








| use. 
= = = — “— : — 
Overton’s Hygiene Books—Revised | Whitehead’s The Business of Selling.............. $1.40 
Personal Hygiene. Revised sscsconctuuetbasduinsbetensbects o.12 - | ich in vocational content, this book offers 
| General Hygiene.  Revised............sccssccsssssssssesees $1.00 | real practical help in applying theories and 
| Present the latest scientific information that | principles to selling. Emphasizes the service : 
is of value in building up the health of the in- idea underlying all good salesmanship. 


dividual and in improving the living conditions 


ithe commanity. | Nichols’ Elementary Bookkeeping Exer 






























CRN TU Ce Te nics cscinsencsnssnannesl $ .60 
| | Initial instruction through graded exercises m 
| M > ’ 4 . ' 5 y e > >) . 28 « 
| Fairchild’s Essentials of Economics............. $1.60 | on each successive principle of bookkeeping. 
Essential facts and principles set forth in | ee 7 : . : ; 
| easy, simple style for high school pupils. Eldridge Ss New Shorthand Dictation eg 
-| Controversial questions are avoided. i. ee rn RED ORE $1.00 H 
Conforms to the best class of modern busi- 
s.| Hunter’ = . . : ee is | ness correspondence. Actual letters of promi- 
rs New Essentials of Biology .............. $1.68 | nent business concerns are given. Published 
at| This popular textbook now accords with the | in six editions—Graham, Gregg, Munson, 
he| atest findings in science and is illustrated Benn Pitman, Isaac Pitman and without out- i 
is | with new cuts. lines. “: 
| 
| cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY | 
ao | 
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R History | | HIDDEN HEROES 
wiene Our i OF THE ROCHIES 
WAS MADE 


By Isaac K. Russet 
™ In collaboration with Howarp R. Dnriccs 





JOHN T. FARIS A collection of true and thrilling stories gath- 
. | ~ . : . - 
ered together from the diaries, memoirs, ané letters 
Author of “Historic Shrines of America” of pioneers, that gives briefly, but vividly, the his- 
tory of the blazing of the trail across America’s 


A HISTORICAL READER FOR last = | | 
GRAMMAR GRADES In the great desert basin lying between the 


Rocky Mountains and the Sierras, were enacted 
some of the most daring and epoch-making adven- 
Famous people and events, as well as tures in our history. Until a few years ago little 
was known of the struggles and hareships en- 
people who are not so well known—leaders countered by the early explorers who first pene- 
3 Rs s = he wilderness trated the Great Salt Lake region and charted the 
who established home - t al great American desert. Hidden Heroes of the 
and others who fought for freedom—have Rockies gives the first connected account of these 
> . Ss Ss. s ries pre-pioneers. It brings to light new names of 
found . place eg these eae The tor heroes that have remained hid@en for more than 
are those which will inspire boys and girls a century. 
with that spirit of devotion to their coun- Seidel “inatiadiadh iibdininiitialin aime ia. sucinbaitic 
try and with that veneration for the he- ey reader in the gore eng aration, the book 
- P will interest mature readers as well as boys and 
roes and patriots who have contributed to einke. ere 
the upbuilding of the nation, without 
which history fails of its highest purpose. 


A two-book series. Book One now ready. qh, 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


Cloth. xit + 295 pages. Illustrated. Price $1.36 
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The Frye-Atwood Geographical Series 


OUR fundamentals distinguish these 
books. 1. The first book is so beauti- \ 
New fully easy a small child can learn it. 2. The New 
second book is absolutely new in character, 
Geography not an amplification of what was learned in Geography 
a former grade. 3. The regional geog- 
Book One raphy presented is authentic. And for the Book Two 
first time it is made simple enough for ele- 
by mentary school children to use as a focal by 
z point around which geographic facts natur- 

Alexis Everett ally group themselves. 4. The maps and Wallace W. 
Frye pictures are patterns of visual instruction. Atwood 
They carry beauty and interest, but primar- 

ily they carry facts. 


RECORD of five new adoptions every day, including Sundays, for a period 

of over two years is certainly not usual. The enthusiasm of the 

teaching world for the Frye-Atwood Geographies made this record possible. 
Have you examined these books? 





Ginn and Company 
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EDUCATIONAL PIONEERS 


the 
series 


We use 
Pioneers * 


first of “Forty Educational 

this week, and we have 
enough of the series in hand so that we are not 
anxious about the regular appearance of the 
articles. Most fortunately we can start the 
series with Samuel Read Hall, upon whom edu- 
cational thought is now centred, and to have 
it writen by Mason S. Stone is doubly pleasing. 

By the by, Mason S. Stone is a candidate for 
Congress, with every indication that he will be 
nominated, which means an election, 

With her very notable array of eminent men 
in Congress for more than a century the 
Green Mountain State has had few who could 
compare with Mr. Stone in scholarly attain- 
ments, in mastery of local, national and inter- 
national history, or in poise and principle in 


dealing with questions in which President 


Coolidge will need New England's best thought 
end devotion. 





O--@-0--0-> 
SAMUEL READ HALL 

We are using this week the address of Mason 
S. Stone at the Centennial celebration at Con- 
cord, Vermont, commemorating the fact that 
Samuel Read Hall, on March 11, 1823, opened 
the first school for the training of teachers in 
the New World. ‘This is the only adequate 
Statement of facts about Mr. Hall in print or 
that is likely to be in print. 

Mr. Stone has the scholarly characteristics 
required for such a study and has taken the 
ume and given the effort required to collect 
necessary material. Fortunately there are four 
grandchildren of Mr. Hall living, who were at 


the celebration, and there are also several per- 
sons living who knew Mr. Hall intimately, for 
he died only forty-six years ago. 

Fortunately Concord, a prosperous Northern 
Vermont community, has ardently enterprising 
people who raised $3,300 to supplement the 
state appropriation ot $1,000. 

It is fortunate also that Concord is only eight 
miles from St. Johnsbury, one of the best of 
New England cities of 10,000 population with 
a hotel equal to any demands of men of affairs 
and women of culture and social grace. 

It was distinctly a state function with 
Governor Redfield Proctor, State Commissioner 
Clarence H. Dempsey, and Mason S. Stone, the 
best known men of the state, active in leader- 
ship. 

It was also a New England function with 
State Commissioners E. W. Butterfield of New 
Hampshire, Walter E. Ranger of Rhode Island, 
and A. Bb. Meredith of Connecticut in personal 
attendance, while State Superintendent A. O. 
Thomas of Maine delegated Principal Russell 
of the Gorham State Normal School, and State 
Commissioner Payson Smith of Massachusetts 
delegated Principal A. C. Boyden of the Bridge- 
water State Normal School to represent their 
states. The Federal Government was repre- 
sented by Mrs. Katherine Cook, of the Bureau 
of Education. 

A vast tent provided an adequate auditorium; 
every lawn and dooryard supplemented the 
large garage for parking space; churches and 
town hall were utilized for exhibition purposes; 
and every home was wide open especially for 
the entertainment of former residents, relatives 
and friends. 

The and the pageant were 
interesting and historically illuminating. 


e---e-+ 4+ 
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FRANK E. BAKER TO MILWAUKEE 

Dr. Frank E. Baker of East Stroudsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, State Normal School, accepts the presi- 
dency of the Milwaukee Siate Normal School. 
Dr. Baker has had two eminently successful 
principaiships in Pennsylvania. He took each 
school when it was at its lowest ebb-tide, and 
in each case brought them to a high state of 
efficiency. Scholastically, administratively, and 
sociaily Dr. Baker has rare ability as well as 
successful experience. Wisconsin is to be con- 
gratulated upon his selection. 
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highly 








The native white stock in the United States 
is increasing at a reasonable ratio, which is not 
the popular understanding, but the census is 
more reliable than impressions. 
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SUCCESSFUL SALINA 


Salina, Kansas, with fewer than 18,000 popv- 
lation, has more than its share of high speed 
in prosperity, educational, industrial, and com- 
mercial. 

It is third, if not second, of the commercial 
distributing points of the state. There are 
twenty-one first class traveling salesmen going 
out from the wholesale or manufacturing estab- 
lishments of the city. It is one of the leading 
flour mill centres of the country both in 
quantity and quality of product. There are no 
mills in the United States more up-to-the- 
minute in buildings or equipment than several 
flour mills of Salina. But that which inter- 
ested me most was the Kansas Weslevan Uni- 
versity, which President L. B. Bowers is placing 
in front rank in growth, in standards, but above 


all in equipment. He has put across a bonding 
scheme the most presumptuous in view of its 
past of any college we know, and it would 
never have been attempted had not Salina been 
all that we have said it is commercially, indus- 
trially, and educationally. 

Reiigiously, especially Methodistically, Salina 
is a little more presuming than in anything 
else. The city, not large, has three Methodist 
churches beside the University Methodist 
Chureh, which 1s not only large for Salina, but 
is large for Kansas. 

It goes without saying, in view of all these 
conditions, that the public schools of the city 
maintain the city’s reputation in other ways, 
and W. S. Heusner’s superintendency has high 
repute in the state, in Nebraska, and Colorado. 





on 
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PRINCETON-ATHENS-CONCORD 


When the West Virginia Hills were the back 
country of the State of F. F. F. fame some one 
led a group of pioneers who blazed a trail in 
among the parallel ranges of the Alleghanies 
and stopped 2.500 feet above sea_ level, 
establishing a country life with unusual ideals. 

These interesting settlers among the hills 
must have been at least non-Virginian, for this 
dominant personality named the little settle- 
ment Princeton for the University of New 
Jersey. 

Some of this group of settlers went seven 
niles turther up in the hills and named their 
little settlement Concord, the home of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, “the Sage of Concord.” 

The two groups agreed on one thing, the 
creation of a county, naming it for a war hero, 
General Mercer, but as soon as the county 
had been created these settlers scrapped 
fiercely for the county seat, and Concord had 
it for a year or two and then Princeton, and 
it wabbled back and forth for a time until both 
groups wearied of moving the court and other 
ceunty offices back and forth, and Princeton 
kept the county offices by letting Concord 
have a school and a hope—to be deferred—that 
it would some time be a college, “ Concord 
College.” 

Scholastic ambitions were intensified when 
Concord aspired to have a Post Office, and 
Uncle Sam was appealed to to give Concord a 
name distinctly more important than Princeton, 
and as Princeton had secured the county seat 
and all the glory thereof it ofiered no objec- 
tion to Athens, the world’s seat of learning. 

Princeton-Concord-Athens was a great seed- 
sowing sentiment, and it would be interesting 
te know what influence these settlers had in 


the creation of the sentiment which led the 
dwellers among the West Virginia Hills to 
separate themselves forever from the tradi- 
tional Virginiaus and align themselves with 
the sentiment of Princeton, Concord, and 
Athens. 

Of late the coal values of these hills have 
been discovered, railroads have found their way 
through the county, and men with more intelli- 
gence than sentimental devotion realized that 
there was real blue grass twenty miles south 
of Athens, and “Bluefields” sprang up over- 
night with more population than Princeton, 
Athens and all the other centres of Mercer 
county. 

Again Athens got its sentiment ‘a-function- 
ing and that little fade-away Conccrd College 
was rehabilitated into “The Concord State 
Teachers > with generous _ state 
appropriations, and there are visions of rivaling 
any college in the state outside of Morgan- 
town with its State University. 

Athens today with a tenth the population of 
Princeton gathered lads and lasses from the 
townships and farms of Southeastern West 
Virginia, and for the summer session of “ Con- 
cord State Teachers College” bless _ little 
Athens with a larger temporary population 
than the census taker ever discovers, and the 
rest of the year the College enrolls half a3 
many other teacher-siudents and exerts an up- 
lifting social, civic, anda religious influence over 
2ll the counties of its section of the West 
Virginia Hills much greater than is exerted by 
its traditional rival with its court and jail. 

It is great sport to know, as we have had the 
opportunity to know, such personalities as 
Mercer County has enjoyed for many years. 


ie ° ’ 
College 
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UNIVERSAL AND IRRESISTIBLE APPEAL 


A. E. WINSHIP 


[Address at the National Education Association in Oakland.] 
The test cf film value is the same as the label; no one can get a license to run a loco- 
test of all illustrations. It is in each case the motive who is color blind. 
education ot the public that improves the In legislative halls the voting is done by sig- 
product. The public, when uneducated to the nals. Every member touches a button that 


appreciation of any special product, is raw. I: 
is stupid to blame an entertainer for being 
clownish, for serving jazz in song, or to be 
semi-nude in dress. It is commercial success 
to give the public what it wili pay most for. The 
film creators are not primarily responsible for 
anything sensational which they produce. li 
is the fault of the school and the church if they 
have not educated the children to distinguish 
between culture and rawness in pictures. It is 


‘so silly as to be almost criminal to waste time 


and effort in denunciation. The pulpit and the 
teacher alone can tone up the films, and they 
can never do it by preaching or teaching against 
what they do not approve. The illustrative is the 
universal and irresistible appeal, and if the school 
and the church do not use it discriminatingly, 
they alone will be to blame if the public pre- 
fers the crude and the rude. 

The test of the educated appreciation in il- 
lustration is its relation to future thought and 
action. In the live stock world the only test 
of vaiue in a breed or strain is prepotency. A 
stallion has had a marvelously increasing 
value for twenty years, challenging all rivals, 
because ot the race track records of his de- 
scendants. He has not been on the race track 
since he was six years old, but his descendants 
have made his record for him and each year his 


value has been enhanced by the speed of the 
colts, generation after generaticn. His grand- 
sons and great-grandsons have been adding 
immensely to his value. 

It is as true in illustrations as in the live 
stock world that value is enianced by pre- 
poiency. A daily paper that is read on a street 


car and thrown away has not a tenth part of 
the value that one has that is also taken home 
and enjoyed at leisure. A magazine that 1s 
hastily read and discarded has not the frac- 
tional part of the value of one that is kept on 
file, and if it is bound for re-reading, its value 
is multiplied again. A story book taken from 
the library and rushed through because it is the 
book of the hour has not the one-hundredth 
part of the value of a book that is purchased 
and kept for reference. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin’s” 
value is in the fact that everybody appreciates 
Topsy. Any writer or public speaker is en- 
tirely safe in saying: “just growed up like 
Topsy.” 

All signals are illustrative; red is the uni- 
versal warning. No train can pass a red light; 
no druggist can sell poison that has not a red 


puts a white light in sight of all if he votes 


“yes,” a blue light 1f he votes “no.” 
Any child of the church or school who 


doesn’t discriminate values in film is simply 
color blind. It is a tragedy to report a high 
I. 9. for a graduate of a school or coilege if 
he is cclor blind in the prepotency of illustra- 
tion. 


Sidney Smith’s cartoons increased in value 
beyord expression when Andy Gump ran for 
Congress. A multitude of Americans were 
more anxious to. know how his campaign came 
vut than that sf the Congressman in their 
own district. To create an interest in tomor- 


row’s cartoon is high art. Without Andy's 


illustrated aititudes his news would have had 
no interest whatever. 

Perhaps the greatest demonstration of the 
permanent value of illustrative work is in the 


encyclopedia in which children are concerned. 
Any fact illuminated with picture is a thousand 
times more effective than the words which de- 
scribe it. 


ang” 


I have used the expression “boomer- 
hundreds 6f tinies. I had a vague idez 
what a boomerang is, but it means a thousand 
times more since I saw it elaborately illustrated 
and realized what really happens and how it 
happens in the zase of the boomerang. 

]1 have a grandson who is a »ookish fellow, 
and it is interesting to watch his use of a pic- 
ture encyclopedia. He learns many _ things 
irom illustrations that he would never think of 
learning were they not illustrated. He has 
convinced me beyond question that an ency- 
clopedia is not primarily to consult when the 
child ktiiows what he needs to know, but is of 
infinitely greater value as a chance to know 
the vast number of things that he would never 
know he needed to know. A child knows what 
he needs to know when it is compellingly pre- 
sented a hundred times more than an adult 
poard of editors who think in abstract values 
without the urge of an illustration. 

If the film is mere entertainment or tragic 
excitement, the church and the school are to 
blame. The industries are beginning to make 
much use of the films for school instruction ; 


railrcads are providing films of attractive 
scenes along their lines; banks are providing 
films for the promotion of thrift. Films are 


provided for the illustration of masterpieces 
in literature, especially of children’s master- 
pieces. All this is an indispensable service in 


































































educating the public through films in school to 
discriminate between the low and the high, the 
bad and the good. No one can estimate what 
it signifies to the ennobling of thinking and 
reading. of talking and writing, of manners 
and morals, of truth and justice, to have men 
like Charles H. Judd, Leonard P. Avres and 
their associates of the National Education As- 
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sociaiion Committee give valuable time and 
more valuable experience and most valuable in- 
tellectual ability to the solution of one of the 
great problems of America today—the educa- 
tion of all children to appreciate and enjoy 
Alms that are both wholesome and fascinating, 
not only good, but good for something in the 
creation of social and civic morals. 





PENNSYLVANIA’S EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


Pennsylvania and Pennsylvanians must look 
forward and not backward and all friends of 
education must do the same. ‘There is never 
any gain by expecting the mills to grind with 
the water that has passed. 

The present superintendent, Dr. J. George 
Brecht, is known to Pennsylvanians and to all 
school people who have known the state dur- 
ing the last twenty years. He is in charge of 
attairs and is responsible for educational poli- 
cies. 

We are printing his first official circular to 
the superintendents and other school officers 
of the state: 

“Pennsylvania furnishes a larger field for 
educational initiative and endeavor than any 
other state in the Union. Because of its 
widely diversified indrstries, its varied topog- 
raphy, and mixed populaticn, its educational 
problems are most complicated and diffeult. 
There are in round numbers one million, eight 
hundred thousand pupils enrolled in the public 
schools of our Commonwealth. In order to 
serve the highest interests of these bovs and 
girls, the whole machinery of our school sys- 





tem is organized. 

“A program of education first of all must 
provide for this army of children proper hous- 
ing facilities and an adequate teaching equip- 
ment. It must see to it that the children at- 
tend school regularly. The teaching force 
must be adequately paid and should be large 
enough to insure as much individual instruc- 
Increasingly the teaching 
torce must become better prepared and to that 
end the normal schools, schools of education 


tion as_ possible. 


and summer schools will be called upon to 
make a very significant contribution. The high 
schools-—both junior and senior—niust have their 
courses adjusted to fall in line with the bes: 
educaticnal thought and practice, and such in- 
struction must equip the girls and boys to be- 
come competent citizens and fill well the piaces 
they are to take in the world. There are spec- 
ial fields of education demanding attention. 
Americanization and the education of special 
classes are absorbing problems. So also are 
the problems of health cf the school children, 
school libraries, and matters of professional 
education. Music and art have come to play a 
very large part in the common life of our 
people and these subjects must be pushed for- 
ward. Vrobably nowhere in the whole scheme 
is there greater need for study and develop- 
inent than in the rural school and general cle- 
mentary school field. It is probable that in 
eur emphasis upon higher and special types of 
educatior we have not given to elementary 
education as much attention as it deserves. In- 
creasingly this work will command a larger 
share of our attention. Throughout the entire 
organization the call will be for a service of 
the spirit and a simple loyalty to the highest 
educational ideals. Our state program will be 
in line with the best educational thought and 
practice and calls for the support of every pro- 
gressive leader in education in the Common- 
wealth. The Governor has most heartily iz 
dicated his approval of a forward-looking pro- 
gram and has expressed his approval under the 
general order “forward march.” 





2 
vo 


HE observance of the law is the greatest solvent of public ills. Men 
speak of natural rights, but I challenge any one to show where in 
nature any rights ever existed or were recognized until there was estab- 
lished for their declaration and protection a duly promulgated body of cor- 
responding laws. The march of civilization has been ever under the pro- 
tecting aegis of the law. It is the strong defence of the weak, the ever- 
present refuge of innocence, a mighty fortress of the righteous. One 
with the law is a majority. While the law is observed the progress of 
civilization will continue. When such observance ceases chaos and the 
ancient night of despotism will come again. Liberty goes unsupported or 
relies in its entirety on the maintenance of order and the execution of the 


law.—Calvin Coolidge, President. 
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PIONEERS IN EDUCATION — (1.) 


THE FIRST NORMAL SCHOOL IN AMERICA 


MASON 8S, 
Long State Superintendent 


have been men who have dreamed 
and simply dreamed. There have 
been men who have seen visicns, and merely 
seen. There have been men who have thought 
thoughts, and only thought. But there have 
been men who have dreamed dreams, who 
have seen visions, who have thought thoughts 
who have organized and incorporated these 
dreams and visions and thoughts into systems 
of creative philosophy or expressions of gréat 
regnant truths, who have presented them in 
clear and understandable language to the 


There 
dreams, 


STONE 

of Schools of Vermont 

the history of American education. This event 
not simply the founding of the first 
teacher training institution on this western 
continent, but it also was the adding to 
system of education the one great 
essential feature by which that system 
could be put into successful operation. 

It is fitting to advert to the interesting fact 
that his continuance as a citizen of the United 
States was wholly due to a misadventure on 
ihe part of his father. 

Samuel! Read Hall, Sr., disposed of his prop- 


was 


America’s 


and 





HON. 
State 
Member of State Committee. 


Former 


‘people, who have thereby changed the currents 


of thought and the courses of lives of mil- 
lions and who have thus moved the world. 
There have been men wno have rendered 


masterly service to their fellow men; men who 
were able to discover some great need and to 
apply the proper remedy; men who were abie 
to devise means and measures for the elevation 
of mankind and for the progress of the world; 
men who in their dreaming and visioning and 
thinking had an urge for doing, and in their 
urge for doing also had a passion for mankind; 
men who served and sacrificed and yet re- 
joiced; men who walked humbly but are 
crowned with glory; men who, not by thinking 
of themselves thought themselves into obliv- 
ion, but who by forgetting themselves in ser- 
vice for others forgot themselves into rich re- 
ward and high renown. 

Of such was Samuel Read Hall. That which 
distinguished him and gives him a high place 
among American immortals was an event in 


MASON 


Superintendent of 


S. STONE, 
Education, also 
erty and interests in Croyden, New Hampshire, 
and purchased a small tract of land which was 
inciuded in a township he had previously sur- 
vevead in Lower Canada. In the spring of 
1796, the child Samuel was about six 
montis old, he proceeded northward for the 
purpose of taking possessicn oi his newly ac- 
quired property and for making his permanent 
home. 
Cn 
1 


learned 


when 


arriving at Maidstone, Vermont, he 
with chagrin that he had been totally 
defrauded by an unscrupulous land jcbber. 
And so being frustrated in his plans and em- 
harrassed financially, he withdrew to Guildhall, 
took up a tract of lease land and located his 
family. As a result, Samuel Read Hall was re- 
as a citizen of the United States, he 
reared in Vermont, and a fortuitous in- 
cident became a fortunate event. 

Samuel Read Hall, Sr., was a_ staunch, 
steady, stalwart, intelligent and God-fearing 
yeoman of the Puritan type. He was a man 


served 
was 
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of such ability and personality that he enjoyed 
distinction and authority at home and a repu- 
tation and influence abroad. He presided at 
various assemblages in his town, held various 
town ofiices, laid out the roads in his vicinity, 
determined the metes and beunds of the farm; 
in his locality, and conducted religious services 
for the devout pioneer folk. He also co-oper- 
ated with his worthy wife in the diligent up- 
bringing of their eleven children, of whom 
Samuel was the youngest. 

Young Samuel was hardened by the hard- 
ships of pioneer lite, trained to be content 
with little, was practiced in resourcefulness, 
was developed in self-reliance, was disciplined 
in obedience, was schooled in thoughtfulness 
of others, and was made keenly conscious of 
his duty to his fellowmen and to his God 
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in Bethel, Maine. At twenty-three years of 
age he entered Kimball Union Academy at 
Meriden, New Hampshire, and during his win- 
ter vacations taught school in Lyndeborough 
and Wilton. In these communities he dis- 
covered his abilities, won signal success and a 
wide reputation as a teacher. 

He vacillated somewhat between teaching 
and preaching, considering these the two main 
avenues through which humanity is most di- 
rectly reached and most readily improved. He 
iemporarily decided upon preaching. and went 
to Woodstock, Vermont, to pursue studies in 
that profession. He remained here only a few 
months, then went to Fitchburg, Massachu- 
setts, te continue his studies and to teach. 
While here, the Worcester North Association 
of Congregational Churches invited him to ac- 
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In his youth he did not have entertain- 
ing juvenile books, but for his reading he had 
access only to the meagre hbrary of his father. 


From this he read Watt “On the Mind,” Mason 
“On Self Knowledge,” and Locke “On the Hu- 
man Understanding,” and it was through such 
training, discipline and experience, through 
such nurture of a finely endowed nature. that 
in Samuel Read Hall service became a passien 


and sacrifice a religion. 


His mother died in 1806, and in 1811 his 


father having accepted the pastorate of 


smali frontier church in Rumford, Me., moved 
to that place and died there three years later. 
Samuel, being left to his own resources, decided 
to study for the ministry. In order to sustain 
himself he engaged in school teaching. He 
taught one term in Rumford and several terms 


mmittee. 


cept a license to preach and to hold himself in 
readiness for a call. 

At this time the Verment Domestic Mis- 
sicnary Society was seeking able, earnest and 
promising young clergymen to man the fron- 
tier churches of northern Vermont. The So- 
ciety learned of young Hall, probably through 
Rev. Mr. Chapin of Woodstock, and_ invited 
him to Vermont. He accepted the invitation, 
was engaged to supply the pastorate at this 
nlace, Concord Corner, came on and entered 
upon his duties in June, 1822. 

In ihe following spring, his services being 
highly acceptable to the parishioners ard 
peeple, he was invited to become their settled 
pastor. 

During the time he had been in Concord he 
had visited the schools frequently. He found 
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them neither worse nor better than others; he 
recognized their deficiencies, and painfully felt 
their rigid adherence to form, their detach- 
ment from life and interest and nature, and 
their sterileness in results. But by his ob- 
servaiion and experience he also knew the 
remedy for their defects. Therefore he madez 
his acceptance of the call to the settled pas- 
torate of the little church contingent upon the 
privilege that he be permitied to open a sen:i- 
nary for the training of teachers for the com- 
mon schools. This condition was readily ac- 
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its new and permanent habitation and the 
school thereby became an institution. 

This schocl or seminary was conceived, lo- 
cated and established for one definite pur- 
pese, namely, to prepare young men and 
women for teaching; the continuance of Sam- 
uel Read Hall as pastor of the church here 
located was conditioned on the establishment 
of such a seminary; a building was erected for 
the purpose of accommodating such an instt- 
tution; young men and women attended for 
the purpose of preparing to teach; the instruc- 





HON. ARTHUR W. HEWITT, 
Chairman of the State 
Member of State Committee. 


cepted by the people of the church and ar- 
rangements were at once entered upon for his 
ordination and installation. He was ordained 
March 5, 1823, and on the following week, 
March 11, 1823, he opened the first teacher 
training institution in America. 

According to tradition the entering students 
met at his house for the first few days, and 
then the school was transferred to a litile 
Troom over one of the two local stores. 

Meanwhile the enterprising citizens of the 
town organized committees, raised money and 
pledged work for a building. This was con- 
structed during the summer of 1823, was lo- 
cated on this spot, was a two-story brick struc- 
ture, abcut 45 by 35 feet, and at the beginning 
of the fall term ihe school was transferred to 


Board of Education, also 


tion was given for that purpose and some 


small children were accepted so as to provide 
facilities for demonstration and practice; the 
students went forth from the institution for 
the purpose cf teaching; the demand through- 
out northern Vermont and New Hampshire 
and in. Lower Canada for teachers from this in- 
stitution was wide and urgent, and as a teacher 
training school this institution was in exts- 
tence for seven years. 

Now these facts establish certain 
able conclusions :— 


inavoid- 


1. ‘That the school was established primar- 
ily and purposely as a teacher training school. 

2. That it had all the elements and features 
of a modern normal school. 
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3. That its claim to historic priority re- 
mains unchallenged. 

Let us not forget that an unfading tribute 
is due to the man who had the vision to see, 
the courage to attempt and the will to com- 
plete Aimerica’s educational system. He recog- 
nized that there was a system, that there were 
school buildings, school teachers, and school 
officials, but he also recognized that the sys- 
tem was unfinished and defective. He knew 
that in order to have better schools it was 
necessary to have better teachers, and that in 
order to have better teachers it was neces- 
sary to provide the facilities for their training 
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accepted the charge of a teachers’ seminary 
about to be opened at Plymouth, New Hamp- 
shire, through the benefactions of a native of 
that place. This school opened prosperously, 
having an attendance of more than 200, but 
after three years its benefactor failed and the 
school was closed. This was in 1840. In the 
year previous to its closure, Horace Mann, 
who had drawn copious inspiraiion from Phil- 
iips Academy, Andover, and had secured an ap- 
propriation through the Genera! Court of 
Massachusetts and a gift from a disiinguished 
Bosten gentleman, opened on July 3, 1839. 4 
normal school at Lexington, Massachusetts, 
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Writer and Director of Pageant. 


in the science of knowing, in the art of doing 
and in the cultivation of a spirit of reverent 
service. Consequently he addressed himself 
so far as he was able to remedying this defect 
and he accordingly established this institution. 
As a result he supplied the one last vital and 
essential feature to America’s educational sys- 
tem and crowned it with the consecration of 
his own spirit of service. 

After conducting the institution for seven 
years he resigned and ihe institution ceased as 
a teacher training school. He accepted the 
headship of the teachers’ seminary about to be 
opened im connection with Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Massachuseits. Here he remained 
seven years, being compelled to resign on ac- 
count of enfeebled health, and that institu- 
tion ceased as a teacher training school. 

He was offered the presidency of Oberlin 
College, but the precarious condition of his 
health precluded his acceptance. He therefore 


another soon thereafter at Barre, and in 1840 
one at Bridgewater. 

Immediately other states began to establish 
normal schools and, as a result, from the day 
of opening the little school at Concord, Vt., 
until the present time there has never beea 
any cessation in the United States in the train- 
ing of teachers; and, furthermore, from the 
day ct the opening of this school on March 11, 
1823, until July 3, 1839, sixteen vears, Samuel 
Read Hail was the only professional trainer of 
common school teachers in America. And so 
trom ihat little seed here planted on that mem- 
orable March day in 1823, there have sprung 
up hundreds of teacher training institutions 
and normal schools and out from these have 
gone thousands of trained and qualified teach- 
ers into the common schools of the various 
commonwealths to teach the children, to in- 
crease intelligence and to benefit the worid. 


On closing the school at Plymouth in 1840, 
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he accepted the pastorate of the church 
Craftsbury, Vermont, and the principalship 
the academy. 

After fourteen years of service there, dur- 
ing only six of which he acted as principal of 


at 
of 
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the academy, he resigned on account of im- 
paired health, accepted the pastorate of a 
smaller parish at Brownington Hill, and there 
and in the surrounding towns he preached 
until his death in 1876. 
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WHY DO BANKERS GET RICH? — (I.) 


a. %, 
Milwaukee, 


“The story goes that Solomon lost a penny, and his reply 
to those who chided him for his anxiety about the loss of 
so small a coin, was that in a thousand years the penny at 
interest would grow to be as powerful as a thousand 19cn.” 

The quotation is fiom some rather clever 
advertising matter issued a few months ago 
by the largest bank in Wisconsin. 

If the writer of the advertisement had in 
mind the intellectual force or soul-power cf a 
thousatid inen he simply wrote a bit of drivel 
in suggesting a money measure of such power, 
but no doubt he referred in both cases to ma- 
terial or commercial power. In that case, he 
made a great blunder of another kind, and rep- 


resented Solomon as a very poor -mathe- 
matician. 
How much will one cent at interest com- 


pounded annvally for a thousand years amount 
tor Take a pencil and write the answer. Put 
down a dollar mark and figures as follows :— 
$195,428,128 000,006 000,000,006. 
the of dollars (approxi- 
which would amount to at 
six per cent. interest compounded annually for 
a thousand years. but that means nothing but 
Let us look at it concretely. 
What is the weight of a cubic foot of water? 
About 1,000 ounces. Specific gravity of gold, 
19.3. Multipiv this by 1,000. Now you 
the weight in ounces of a cubic foot « 
or 19,300 ounces. 
dividing by 23.22, the number of grains in a 
dollar, gives the value of 
ahout $363,180. 

Turn to a compound interest table and note 
that at six per cent. compounded annuaily, any 
sum wiil double in a little less than twelve 
years. The number of 


of such periods in a 
thousand years is 84. What is the 84th power 
of two? 


1S number 


That 


mately ) one cent 


a row of figures. 


have 
fF gold—- 
this to grains and 


dD 


> a *4 
Reducing 


a cubic foot of .goid— 


The solution is easily within the ability of 
eighth grade pupils, although the results are so 
stupendous that the human mind cannot grasp 
them in the abstract. 
comparisons 
verify ;- 


Here are some concrete 


which the reader may easily 


GILLAN 


Wisconsin 


If reduced to blocks of pure gold, each meas- 
uring one cubic foot, how many such blocks 
would there be? Enough to pave the streets 
your city with gold a foot deep? More. 
Enough pave the whole surface of your 
state? More. Of the whole United States? 
More. Of North America? More. Of all the 
continents? Yes, “and then some.” There 
would be enough to cover the entire land sur- 
face of the earth with a pavement of pure gold 
a foct deep, and enough blocks left over to 
put on another layer, making the pavement 
two feet deep, and stiil another layer, and an- 
other and = another——and another——-until 
it would be a hundred feet deep, and there 
would still be enough remaining tc put on an- 
other hundred feet—and _ eighty-seven 
more, making the pavement two 
eighty-seven feet deep. 

Then gather up all the fragments left over 
and “lying around loose” and you will have 
cnough to build 417 pyramids of solid gold, 
each ten times as large as Cheops, and to re- 
build out ef solid gold all the cities and other 
structures erected by men throughout all the 


agcs. 


f 


Oo 


to 


feet 
hundred 


One cent at six per cent. simple interest for a 
thousand years would yield only sixiy cents. 

Bankers have their business so organized 
that they get six per cent. compounded quar- 
terly or oftener, and this makes their profits 
ageregate much more than if compounded an- 


nually as in the above illustration. In fact, 
notes for bank loans seldom run more than 
three months without renewal, and as a rule 


are “discounted,” that is the interest is paid in 
advance; and this at the usual current rate 
makes the borrower pay about one-half of one 
per cent. more than the nominal rate of in- 
On many loans the interest is charged 
monthly, which means compounded monthly. 

Why do bankers get rich? One reason 
they do business on the basis of ccmpound in- 
terest, The will show another 
reason—and there are others even more strik: 
ing than the foregoing, 


rerest. 


is 


next lesson 
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THE AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND OLD WORLD 


nH. B. 


Superintendent, 
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Henry Van Dyke has truly said that “the 
streams that have entered into our American 
life come from springs very wide apart.” Yes, 
from the Puritans came especially personal in- 
dependence and religious intensity; from the 
Dutch came the principles of religious liberty; 
from the Cavaliers came those influences that 
stood strongly for forgetting differences and 
consolidating all the strengths of the Repub- 
lic in a strong central government. 

Not only are we deepiy indebted to older 
civilizations for these practical, ethical and 
spiritual ideals and for the political conceptions 
out of which were forged in this new world the 
beliefs that “all men are born equal” in their 
right to “life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,” that governmental power is only just 
when the governed consent. that “taxation 
withcut representation is tyranny” and_ the 
like; but our debt in the practical fields of the 
arts, industry and commerce has continued to 
grow fiom year to year even unto our own 
day anc generation. 

The book of America’s Making Exposition, 
issued under the auspices of the city and 
State Department of Education of New York, 
is an interesting exhibit throughout, both in 
work and picture, reminding us what the im- 
migrant has done for America. 

The great contribution of those who came to 
our shores from other lands was so well stated 
once by that great American whom all Cali- 
fornians love to honor, Hon. Franklin’ K. 
Lane, that President John Finley could not do 
better in stating the purpose of the book ot 
America’s Making than quote the words of Mr. 
Lane. While this quotation is too iong to be 
used in full en this occasion, I must rely upon 
it to bring to you succinctly the thought cf this 
hour. Quoting in part and summarizing when 
I do not quote, I use the thought of Mr. Lane 
as follows :— 

“America is a land of but one people, gath- 
ered from many countries. Some came for 
love of money and some for love of freedom. 
Whatever the lure that brought us, each has 
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his gift. Trish lad and Scot, Englishman and 
Dutch, Italian, Greek and French, Spaniard, 
Slav, Teuton, Norse, Negro—ail have come 
bearing gifts and have laid them on the Altar 
of America.” 

All brought their music; all brought their 
poetry: all brougnt art and likewise each 
brought some homely thing as a tree, a flower 
or a costume, which has been of value. Further 
all brought hands with which to werk. all 
brought minds that could conceive. And all 
brought hearts filled “wih home—stout hearts 
te drive live minds; live minds to do work 
with hands. These were the gifts they 
brought. : 

Because the contribution of other nations to 
America’s making has been so fundamental 
and so great, we shall ever be mindful of 
them, transmitting them through tradition and 
teaching to the oncoming citizens of all gen- 
erations vet to be born. Not for sentimental 
reasons will we do this, but for deep service 
reasons—because doing so helps us to see 
deepiy and to fit ourselves more fundamentaily 
to meet successfully and worthily the problems, 
issues and duties which will confront our 
American citizenship. 

The atiention of our schools and other social 
agencies to old world culture must, of course, 
be guided and determined by fundamental se- 
lective standards. Only thus may we success- 
fully guard against such waste as would result 
from attention and study of useless, function- 
less materials and experiences. 

Brietly stated, theretore, we shall always be 
concerned with old world culture as it exists 
in its various forms and as it may be brought 
into our schools through books, or in other 
forms, to the extent that it is definitely un- 
derstandable, useful and functional in ihe lives 
of American pupils and future citizens. Each 
thing used, however, must bring some valv- 
able contribution to fit the oncoming  citt- 
zens for meeting life’s issues and duties 
whether they be local, national or interna- 
tional. 





If civilization is to be salvaged we must spend ten times as much upon education a4 


we now do.—H, G. Wells, 
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VERMONT! 


[Boston Herald.] 


To Vermonters the Green mountains ’ look 
greener and more mountainous than a week or 
two ago. The winters are prob’ly not going 
to be so severe, and the cold may stop those 
old tricks of cracking open trees. From frost 
to frost will be longer—days, anyway, maybe a 
week-—and the crops will be bumpers. Wood- 
chucks will be more retiring, and maples more 
untiring. The glory that might have been, if 
only Admiral Dewey and his wife had had a 
little more savvy, is not teday a cause of re- 
pining. The grand and glorious feeling that a 


for the infusion of good blood ? 
know any state in which departed members of 
the family take so much pride? 


ment—did you ever lock up her civil war 
record, or jot down the names of states that 
draw back deferentially ftom federal help ot 
any kind? 


Granted that her young folks seem 


to leave her about as soon as they get leg 
strength to toddle over the rough roads—are 
not the 


other slates the better 


And do you 


The trouble with Vermont is that she has 


been too modest and has not let her light so 


HON. REDFIELD PROCTOR, 


Governor of Vermont, 


also Chairman of State 


Committee. 


state feels when a native son of native stock 
oecomes first American is over the hills and 
valleys like a gentle morning mist. 

We smile at Vermont, ard joke about her, 
and admire her immensely at the same time. 
Yes, she was the only state that joined Utah in 
supporting Taft for re-election, but had she 
not a perfect right to keep company with a 
State to which she had given both Brigham 
Young and Joseph Smith? Admitted that she 
gets large per capita pensions from the govern- 


shine. Because she is not so easily accessible 
by rail as some other states, and is somewhat 
off the beaten path of the touring motorist, 
she has developed a sort of inferiority complex. 
She has half forgotten her splendid history. 
She has half neglected to let us know about 
her soothing hills, her gently sloping moun- 
tains and her drowsy villages. 
she has charms 


In many ways 
which no other state can 
Like the most distinguished of her 
sons, she has remained silent. 


match. 












There are signs now of a new dispensation. 
There is a new spirit of 
achievement in the air. The 


enterprise and 
state officials 

Motorists 
Our writers 
The presidency of 


have begun to beat the big drum. 
are dropping in to shake hands. 
of fiction have her in mind. 
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Calvin Coolidge, who embodies many of her 
sturdy virtues and quiet teachings, will be a 
hoon. Persons who kave stuck to the east 
bank of the Connecticut will want to see what 
sort of country has produced a Coolidge. Ver- 
mont is on the way to better things. 








> 





GEORGE 
Columbia 

It has been suggested during the past year 
that we cannot afford, in the United States, to 
finance our present generous program of public 
education. Those who fear that we must re- 
trench base their belief upon the large expendi- 
tures that are now being made. The contrast 
between the number of dollars spent in 1890 
With the amount spent in 1920 is submitted as 
evidence. 

To understand the situation it is necessary 
to contrast not simply the 140 million dollars 
spent for public education in 1890 with the 
thousand million dollars spent in 1920 for pub- 
lic schools, but we must also inquire concern- 
ing the nuniber of days of schooling provided 
and the type of educational program which 
prevailed then and now. It is orly during the 
past generation that we have begun to enforce 
compulsory education. The increase in days of 
attendance in our public schools was 139 per 
cent. from 1890 to 1920. 
was the increase in high school attendance 
from 200,006 to 2,000,000. It dees not seem 
probable that we will rest satisfied with our 
present inadequate enforcement of compulsory 
education. We must look forward not only to 
an increase in attendance due to increase in 
population, but also to the increase in attend- 
ance which will come from the acceptance of 
compulsory education as essential to the well- 
being of the nation. 

A large part of the increase in the amount 
of money spent for public education is clearly 
due to increase in attendance. An even larger 
factor is the decreased purchasing power of 
the doliar. If we may trust the index figures 
which have been derived, $1.00 in 1890 would 
purchase as much as $2.90 in 1920. The in- 
crease thereiore in Gollars spent does not mean 
an increase in support. If we measure sup- 
port in terms of cost per pupil per day of 
attendance and if we correct for the changed 
purchasing power of the dollar, it appears that 
the actual support provided fcr public educa- 
tion was less than one-tenth more on a 
capita basis in 1926 than in 1890. 

But we cannot compare the cost of education 
in 1926 with the cost in 1890 without calling 
attention to the fact that a diffcrent sort of 
educational opportunity was provided in 1920 
from that ottered in 1890. It 


Still more remarkable 


per 


was during 


this period of thirty years that our modern 
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In the elemen- 
tary school we have added music, drawing, the 


school system was developed. 


household and industrial arts. It is during this 
period that our work in physical education and 
health service has been developed. Practically 
all of the classes for the 
defective and delinquent has been added 
since 1890. During the latter part of this 
period the junior high school has been de- 
veloped and only during the past twenty years 
has the comprehensive senior high school come 
into being. During this same period continuation 
schools have been established, classes for the 
foreign-born and for the illiterate have been 
introduced, better training for 


cost of special 


teachers has 


been provided and }uildings and equipment 
have been improved. 
Ore who proposes that we spend less for 


public education must at the same time suggest 
the part of our modern program which is to 
be omitted. There are those who speak of 
the subjects more recently introduced to our 
elementary school curriculum; music, draw- 
ing, household arts and industrial arts, as if 
we can maintain an adequate school system 
with those newer subjects omitted. It does not 
seem probable that our public which has in- 
sisted upon the introduction of these subjects 
will be satished to see them taken out of the 
curriculum. It is certain that their inclusion 
is the of a careful consideration of the 
needs of boys and girls in our modern society. 
In the older subjects sometimes referred to as 
the fundamentals there is much that we teach 
that has little or no reference to the needs of 
childven in the twentieth century. 

It may well be argued, too, that music and 
art are quite as certainly required if we would 
have children make proper use ot their leisure 
time as are reading, writing, and arithmetic. 


result 


The household and the industrial arts are 
essential in the world in which these funda- 
mental processes can be made available for 


children only through the opportunities pro- 
vided through schools. 

One who would argue against the program of 
physical education and health service must base 
his case upen the assumption that we do not 
receive an adequate return for the money in- 
vested in this field. It wiil be hard to make 
such a case, since whether we measure the 
work in physical education and health service 
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in terms of happiness of individuals, in terms 
of increased intellectual achievement, or in 
terms of economic efficiency, the answer is 
overwhelming in favor of the work that the 
schools are doing. 

The argument against expenditures will cer- 
tainly not find easier ground if the cost of 
education for the defective and delinquent is 
attacked, or if retrenchment is stiggested in 
connection with classes for the foreign born 
or for the illiterate. We of the profession, and 
the public who support our schools are proud 
of the great opportunities which have come 
to boys and giris through the development of 
junior high schools and comprehensive senior 
high schools. Surely we are not willing to 
return to the type of secondary education 
which provided opportunity only for those 
going to college. Whether the problem be 
considered locally or in the state or in the 
nation, those who argue for retrenchment must 
make their case against some part of the 
school system as it is now developed. If the 
public is fully informed, it does not seem prob- 
able that they will be willing to dispense with 
any of the educational oppcrtunities now pro- 
vided. 

If this expansion of the educaticnal program 
is justined, then the increase in support per 
pupil per day of attendance is remarkably 
small. If this kind of educational program is 
to be carried forward throughout the country, 
it is perfectly clear that the thousand million 
dollars spent for public education in 1920 must 
be very greatly increased during the years 
which lie immediately ahead. 

But it is only fair that we inquire concerning 
the burden imposed upon our people through the 
support that is provided for public education. 
We spent in 1920, as a people, approximately 
one and one-half per cent 
an education. 


of our income for 
In thirty-one out of forty-eight 
states less than 2 per cent. ot the income ot 
the people of the several states was devoted 
to public education. In seventeen states more 
than 2 per cent. of the income of the people 
was spent for this purpose. It is interesting 
to note that in the very wealthy and thickly 
populated states the per cent. of the income 
spent for public education was relatively low. 
For example, in New York it was 1.18 per 
cent., in Massachusetts 1.22 per cent., in Illi- 
nois 1.36 per cent., and in Ohio 1.65 per cent., 
California 1.84 per cent. The larger percen- 
tages of the income of the people devoted to 
pudlic education were found in the sparsely 
settled parts of the country, particularly in the 
Northwest. The percentage of the income of 
the people devoted to public education was 
441 per cent. in Montana, 4.02 per cent. in 
North Dakota, 3.76 per cent. in Utah, and 3.45 
per cent. in Idaho, 3.13 per cent. in Arizona. 
There were no other states in which the per- 
centage of the income of the people devoted 
to public education exceeded 3 per cent. 
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We are working in a period of increasing 
expenditures for all 
Not only must we have more meney for 
schools, but practically every other govern- 
mental service requires more money if it is 
to be adequately maintained. Something of 
the change that has come about is indicated 
by the fact that in 1910 the per capita total 
state and local expenditure in the state spend- 
ing the niost money was $47.30, while in 1920 
the per capita state and local expenditures for 
governmental purposes reached $102.26 in one 
state. In like manner, the median state spent 
for all governmental purposes in 1910 $18.86 
per capita, and in 1920 $39.98, while the state 
spending the least for governmental purposes 
spent $5.45 per capita in 1910, and $2.13 in 1920. 

Expressed in percentages of the income of 
the people of the several states, those states 
spending the largest percentage of their in- 
come for all governmental 
listed as follows: Montana, 12.45 per 
Utah, 11 per cent.; Nevada, 10.92 per cent.; 
Oregon, 10.69 per cent.; Idaho, 10.59 per cent. 

The states spending the smallest percentages 
of their income for all governmental purposes 
are as follows: Alabama, 3.22 per cent.; 
Georgia, 3.29 per cent.; Texas, 3.30 per cent.; 
Virginia, 3.87 per cent.; North Caroiina, 4.22 
per cent. 


governmental purposes. 


expenses may be 


CEnt.; 


Among the wealthy states, the percentages 
iall in between these extremes. These states 
spend for all governmental purposes as follows: 
Illinois, 4.77 per cent.; New York, 6.12 per 
cent.; California, 6.89 per cent.; Massachusetts, 
6.99 per cent.; and Ohio, 7.58 per cent. 

Much of the anxiety concerning 
mental expenditures has been 
antiquated revenue system. In 
cost of education, we 
possibility of 


govern- 
due to ovr 
meeting the 
need to the 
developing a revenue system 
which will equitably distribute the burden to 
be borne. The present practice of deriving 
the greater part of our revenues for education 
from taxation upon real estate must be 
changed. It has been pointed out by students 


consider 


of taxation for many years that the ownership 
of real estate is not an adequate measure of 
the ability of the individual to pay taxes. In 
their report 
mittee cf the 
posed, in arldition to the property tax, that 
every person having taxable ability should pay 


on a model tax system, the com- 


National Tax Association pro- 


some sort of a direct personal tax to the 
government under which he is domiciled, and 
from which he receives the personal benefits 
that government confers. They proposed, as 
well, that carried on for profit in 
any locality should be taxed for the benefits 
which it receives. The personal income tax 
has been accepted by seventeen states. There 
is a constantly increasing number of individuals 
who enjoy relatively large incomes who can 
be reached in no other way so satisfactorily as 
by the income tax, 


business 


Many doctors, lawyers, 
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architects, and other professional men and 
women and many wealthy persons having large 
holdings of intangible property, escape taxation 
where the income tax is not imposed. 

This same committee proposes that personal 
exemptions he smail—for a single person, $600; 
for hushand and wife, $1,200; and $200 for de- 
pendents; with a maximum family exemption 
of $1,800. It is proposed, as well, in this report 
of the Committee of the National Tax Associa- 
tion that the rates should be moderate and 
progress frcem not less than 1 per cent. to a 
maximum of 6 per.cent. This torm of taxaticn 
wili undoubtedly be accepted sooner or later by 
all of the states. It is most desirable that this 
personal tax, which cannot be shifted, and 
which brings home to the taxpayer his personal 
obligation for the support of the government 
under which he lives, be utilized as a means 
of increasing the revenue necessary to main- 
tain governmental enterprises. 

The business tax has been levied in one form 
or another period of years. 
Licenses and fees have been exacted and more 
recently a tax on net income derived from 
business has been found etfective and equitable. 
The committee of the National Tax Association 
proposes that business taxes be levied on the 
net income derived from business carried on 
within the state levying the tax, and that it be 
proportional and not progressive. 

The states which have made the greatest 
progress in the development of their revenue 
systems have created permanent tax commis- 
sions. No system of taxation will prove satis- 
factory unless the states place in the hands of 
some permanent central authority the adminis- 
tration of taxes. This state tax commission 
should administer the income and inheritance 
taxes and should have supervisory authority 
with respect to the assessment of all property 
subject to local taxation. The National Com- 
mittee proposes: (1) That local 
districts be made large enough to justify the 
employment of at least one permanent official 
in each such district; (2) that 
appointed, rather than elected; (3) that asses- 


over a_ Tong 


assessment 


assessors be 
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that it is possible to develop, we will still have 
within a single state local communities, whether 
school districts, townships or counties, that are 
relatively very wealthy and other localities 
that will be very poor. It is only through state 
support upon a sound revenue system 
that it will be possible, within the state, to 
equalize both the opportunity tor education and 
the burden of taxation to be borne. In like 
manner, if we admit that the well-being of the 
whole country is determined by the education 
which is provided in every part of it, we can- 
not ignore the wide variation which exists 
among the several states in their ability to 
support public education. 

We have known for a long time from the 
estimates of wealth available, that the states 
vary greatly in their per capita wealth. A 
recent publication of the Bureau of Economic 
Research estimates most carefully the income 
of the people of the several states. From this 
report we find that the per capita income in 
the states the lowest income per 
capita are as follows: Alabama, $345; Missis- 
sippi, $352; Tennessee, $365; Arkansas, $379; 
North Carolina, $383 ; Kentucky, $392. Contrasted 
with these figures are those for the states in 
which the people enjoy a large income. These 
states show the following incomes per capita: 
Massachusetts, $788; Ohio, $789: Delaware, 
$792; New York, $874; California, $820; Nevada, 
$850. | 

If education is essential to the well-being of 
the nation, and if we propose to make good the 
promise of equality of opportunity, we shall be 
compelled to provide a larger measure oi 
national support. To deny national is to pre- 
pose that some states spend twice as large a 
proportion of their income for education than 
do other states. To lay upon the people of one 
state double the burden which must be borne 
by those living in another state for the accom- 
plishment of a great national purpose involves 
the grossest injustices. Many of the poorer 
states are today carrying a heavier burden than 
the wealthier, in order that they may prepare 
boys and girls for citizenship in our common 


based 


showing 


sors serve for at least four years; (4) that country. Four out of the six states, the small- 
assessors be subject to removal by the state est per capita income—Alabaima, Mississippi, 
tax commission. Tennessee, and North Carolina—spend a_ per- 
If reforms, such as have been proposed, are centage of their income for education equal to 
carried out, we shall be able to finance our 0F larger than the wealthier state of New 
schools. As a people, we do not lack economic York devotes to this purpose. 
resources. The dificulty is rather with our While we ask for the. support of our public 
fauity tax system. ¥ schools with the increased revenues which must 
" F be provided, we are under the obligation to ex- 
amine carefully our procedures in the adminis- 
tration of schools. Efficient administration re- 
quires that in many of our states we organize 
large units of administration. Then an argu- 
ment for local self-government which originally 
brought into being the school district and 
schocl township unit no longer has_ weight. 
With the development of good roads and the 
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The problem is not one of 
finding new sources of revenue, for there are 
no new sources. 
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It is rather one of devising 
suitable methods for tapping the resources that 
exist. 
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Another factor in the development of an ade- 
quate system of financing the schools centres 
around the problem of the unit of school sup- 
port. With the most equitable revenue system 
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coming of the automobile it is easier for the 
people of a county to act as a unit than it was 
originally for them to co-operate in the school 
district or township. We find today in the 
smaller school district the highest cost and 
the lowest efficiency. If economy is to be 
effected there should be no unit too small to 
emplcy a competent professional administrator. 

We need in all of our school systems in the 
United States more adequate accounting and 
budgetary procedure. It is only as we de- 
velop accounting which enables us ito discover 
the variations in costs which exist among the 
several units of a single school system that 
we may hope to effect the economies which are 
possible. In which ade- 
quate cost accounting has been introduced’ it 
has been found possible to elfect savings in 
school supplies, in the coal bill, in the cost of 
buildings and the like. 

It is just as important that we adopt more 
commonly than is now the case, adequate bud- 
getary procedure. With unit cost on the 
hand and a careful detinition of the program 
ef work to be carried on the other, it should 
be possible to propose a budget and to indicate 
clearly to the community just why the amount 
of money proposed is required to carry on the 
school system. It is only when such adequate 
information is available that the tax-payer has 
an opportunity to vote intelligently with re- 
spect to the liscal administration of his school. 

We shall continue to inquire concerning the 
curriculum and we shall just as certainly make 
progress in the organization of our schools. It 
is possible that we may save time and that we 
shall effect economies. 


those communities in 


one 
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Expenditures for public education are prop- 
erly thought of as operating to replace capital 
which is being constantly used up. If no 
schools were maintained over a period of a 
single generation, the effect on the economic 
life of a people would be most disastrous. In 
the modern industrial society in which we live, 
it is quite as important that we should provide 
capital in terms of educated men and women 
as it is that we should build raiJroads or fac- 
tories. 

The question of spending a large percen- 
tage of our income for education is, in the last 
analysis, one of our scale of values. If the 
people of the United States believe that educa- 
tion is of greater importance than the other 
purpcses for which they spend money either 
through the government or privately, then we 
can expect relatively large expenditures for 
education to be voted by the people. 

If we believe that the American ideal. which 
suggests that individual should have an 
opportunity for making the most of himself is 
mere important than amassing wealth. more 
important than any other governmental enter- 
prise, then shali certainly support our 
schools. It is the obligation of our profession 
to hold before the people cf the United States 
this ideal of the founders of our Republic. We 
must seek te develop that standard of values 
which places opportunity, individual growth and 


every 


we 


development above any other good which can 
be secured. We must help our public to stand 
fast and to work, yes, even to sacrifice, in order 
that the day may come in America when there 
shall be guaranteed to all “a fair start and an 
equal chance in the race of life.” 





THE WAY 


[Written for the 


a 
. 4 


> 


OF PARENTS 


Journal of Education.] 


I trudged to school on my two cold feet and carried a din- 


ner pail; 


He glides to school in a limousine with two “spares” tied 


to its tail. 


Yet I'm pretending to understand the thoughts of my little 


elf— 


Like other folk in this changing world, I’m fond of fool- 


ing myself! 


I worked all day in blistering fields, nor got a cent of pay; 


He dodges the “cops” 
place to play. 

And yet I 
I know,”— 


from morn to night, in search of a 


“father” him right along, and swagger, “Yes, 


This world of his is another world from the one where I 


had to grow. 


I fed the beasts at morn and night; did many another 


chore. 


To dress and breakfast and find his 


sometimes more. 


While I fondly pray that he, some day 


higher than J, 


hooks is his limit— 


may rise much 


] have robbed the boy of everything that I was aided by! 


—Strickland Gillilan, 
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| MILITARY INSTRUCTION 


LUCIA AMFS MEAD 


It is not often that an army or navy man ad- 
mits so frankly that he has adopted what is 
practically the old Prussian philosophy as did 
the editor of the “Army and Navy Register” of 
Washington in its issue of May 19. In an edi- 
torial entitled “The Plea for No Defence” he 
quotes a long statement issued by the secre- 
tary of the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom anent the 1920 amend- 
ment to the 1916 Defence Act and in which 
she presents the subjoined questionnaire to 
League members and which are here quoted 
to encourage all who are inierested to make 
like inquiries. Referring to this questionnaire 
the editor says (italics mine): “It should be 
pessible to enlighten the League on the practi- 
cal necessity of national protection that pre- 
vents jeopardizing the safely of the country ay 
any such avowed object as outlawing war and 
substituting law for war. If the information 
gathered from these questions is distributed as 
is recommended, it should be accompanied by 
some conclusions and applications that are free 
of the intolerance that marks the creeds and 
screeds of the assailants of national security 
who are masquerading as champions of peace 
and freedom.” 

Here is a clear statement which should be at 
once repudiated by the officials of our army 
and navy or it will stand as a principle ac- 
cepted by them that eficrts “to outlaw war and 
substitute law for war” which constitute the 
“creed” of the women’s organization are “jeop- 
ardizing the safety of the country.” This is 
a bold, flat-footed statement which subverts the 
views of the Federal Council of Churches 
which has 22,000,000 church members therein 
represented, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the National Education Association, 
and many individual army men like General 
John IF. O’Ryan, to say nothing of such men 
as Justice Taft, and Senator Borah, and hosts 
of other eminent men. 

Certain military men of late have been be- 
coming so irritated at legal and educational 
methcds to end war by international agree- 
ment that they can only see red and they re- 
sent the statement of plain facts as being “ the 
creeds and screeds of assailants of national se- 
curity.” These persons have net hesitated to 
send abroad rumors, gotten at third hand, 
which are ruinous to the reputation of public 
spirited and patriotic individuals and_ societies. 
Their accusations are echoed by certain news- 
papers who shout epithets of “ communist,” 
“polshevist” and “red” against college profes- 
sors and presidents and against organizations 
which have such names, e. g., as the following 
among the officials on their letter heads: 
President Loweil of Harvard University; 
President Hibben of Princeton; Rev. F. E. 
Clark, founder of the Christian Endeavor 


Movement; Miss Anna Gordon, president of 
the W. C. T. U.; Mrs. Maud Wood Park, 
president of the National League of Women 
Voters; Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, ete. 

This spirit of vicious animosity is partly due 
tio a genuine misunderstanding, but chiefly 
to that hysterical Ku Klux Klan attitude of mind 
which strikes in the dark at reputations and 
denies fair hearing and fair play. When men 
who wear a Brigadier General’s uniform and 
have received honorary degrees slander the un- 
uniformed and less known innocent, the press 
hesitates to take much space for refutation and 
the misinformed public is mystified and thinks 
“there niust be something in it.” The intoler- 
ance that has been yelling itself hoarse of 
late has not been on the side of these who are 
working for an international agreement to out- 
law war and to substitute law for war. 

Very much is being said about the value to 
young men from the education in summer mili- 
tary camps. In 1921, 10,000 young men coni- 
pleted the course of training in that year. In 
1922, 22,000 took that training. It was hoped 
that the budget would provide for 38,000 in 
1923. In 124 colleges and universities 57,000 
students have received military training. This 
amounts to less than one-fifth of the collegiate 
institutions and about one-sixth of the total col- 
lege student enrollment. Eftort is being made 
fo secure appropriations for an ever increasing 
number who will receive military training. 
The War Department aims to have a force in 
time of emergency of about 3,000,000 men. 
There are three classes, the Red, who take the 
initial summer work; the White, who prepare 
to be non-commissioned ofticers, and the Blue, 
who orepare for advanced rank. The physical 
training thus obtained is no doubt excellent, 
though without its military features the 
amount expended would doubtless supply many 
more young men with equally good physical 
training in camps and gymnasia. The import- 
ance of universal physical training is every- 
where recognized, but those with defects who 
most need it are of course excluded and those 
already the most fit, selected. 

At the “Conference on Training for Citizen: 
ship and National Defence,” held by the War 
Department last November, the educational 
and military experts there gathered laid stress 
on “attitude” as well as physical training. 
This attitude means the outlook on the world 
and the general theory of government and 
duty which is to be impressed on the mind of 
these students of military affairs. This is the 
crucial question for educators. What ideas 
will the callow youth receive tf he 1s to he taught 
that the outlawry of war and the substitution 
of law for war is “jeopardizing” the security 
of the country? What kind of doctrine is to be 
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fed to these young minds? This is the ques- 
tion which parents, anxious to get a cheap va- 
cation for their sons with physical training, 


QUESTIONNAIRE ISSUED BY THE WOMAN’S 
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may well inquire. A poisoned mind is as bad 
as a sick body and it may take longer to 
cure. 


INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND 


; FREEDOM. 


In order to know the significance of the 
National Defence Act and to give the facts the 
widest publication it is suggested that the state 
and local branches obtain answer to the follow- 
ing questions in connection with their states :— 

1. How is history taught in your schools? 
What textbooks are used? 

2. What military training is there in the 
public and private schools, colieges and uni- 
versities of your state and of what does it 
consist? Is it optional or compulsory? 

3. Are any of the schools or colleges re- 
ceiving a federal or state subsidy by maintain- 
ing military training? How much? Is there 
an arrangement by which a boy can receive 
tree tuition in a college or school by agreeing 
io take military training throughout the 
course? Does this bind him to postgraduate 
military duties? 

4. How many military training schools, 
summer or winter training camps are there in 
your state? How are they used? What are 
the social conditions in or around them? 

5.’ How large a National Guard have you? 
Where are the divisions located? What is 
their method of action? 


6. What active service have troops given 
your state in past years? 

7. How much does your state spend annu- 
ally on military training of all kinds? 

8. What do you get in return for this 
money? 

9. How much does your state spend on 
education ? 

10 How much does your state spend on 
good roads? 

11. What plants for the manufacture of war 
inaterial are in your state and where? 

12. What are the chiet industries? 

13. Are plans underway to use these indus- 
tries for the manufacture of war material in 
limes of emergency? 

14. What inducements are offered young 
inen on posters, in local papers, movies, etc., 
to enlist in the reserves? 


> 


and navy! 


In the regular army 


15. Are they enlisting and do they under- 
stand what enlistment means? 

16. Are there any bills pending in your 
state legislature? 


~~ 
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AIN’T IT FINE TODAY? 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


Sure, this world is full of troubles— 


I ain't said it ain't, 


Lord, I’ve had enough and double 
Reason for complaint; 
Rain and storm have come to fret me, 
Skies are often gray; 
Thorns and brambles have beset me 
On the road—but say, 
Ain’t it fine today? 


What’s the use of always weepin’, 
Making trouble last? 

What's the use of always keepin’ 
Thinkin’ of the past? 

Each must have his tribulation— 


Water with his wine; 


Life, it ain't no celebration. 
Trouble—I’ve had mine— 
But, today is fine! 


It’s today that I am livin’, 
Not a month or so ago, 
Havin’; losin’; takin’; givin’; 


As time wills it so. 


Yesterday a cloud of sorrow 
Fell across the way; 
It may rain again tomorrow, 
It may rain—but say, 
Ain’t it fine today? 
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RESOLUTIONS OF WORLD CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL ATTACHES. 


Whereas, it is conducive to that mutual na- 
tional understanding, friendship, and inter- 
change of ideas which form the true basis of 
international peace and good will, that the edu- 
cational experience and national ideals of each 
nation should become known to all other na- 
tions and 

Whereas this can be most fully and success- 
fully accomplished through the medium of a 
persenal channel, therefore be it 

Resolved :--- 


(1) 


That an educational attache, who shall 
he a 


recognized educational expert of the 
highest rank, should be provided for each em- 
bassy or legation. 

(2) That in cases where, owing to various 
national circumstances, such a plan is not pos- 
sible or is not deemed desirable the prominent 
educational organizations of the country 
should provide an educational representative of 
outstanding ability. 


INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 


Resolved :—- 

1. That the World Conference on Fduca- 
tion take steps toward the estadlishment of a 
World University. 

2. That this university should be composed 
of a student body and faculty whose members 
come from every possible 
country. 


nation, race and 
3. That this university have for a special 
function the study of international inter-racial 


PERIODICALS 


Whereas, the exchange of articles on vari- 
ous phases of education is one of the most ef- 
fective means of bringing the educators of the 
naticn together, therefore be it 

Kesolved: That the Werld Conference on 
Education undertake the organization of a per- 
manent bureau of 1esearch 
whose duties shall be :— 


and publictiy, 


the various 
in the dit- 


1. To make research studies on 
phases of educational development 
ferent countries. 


AND 


questions and the relation of education to these 
questions. 

4. That both students and faculty be se- 
lected in accordance with the latest 
educational »1inciples, 


and best 


o. That the World Conference on Education 
establish a commission which shall investigat2 
the above proposais and reccommend a plan of 
procedure at the earliest possible time. 
ARTICLES. 


-» 10 


Educaticn. 


publish an International Digest oi 


3. To furnish information concerning the 
nublications on education oi difterent countries 
facilitate the exchange of periodicals 
and articles. 


sO as [to 
4. To publish pamphlets of special studies 
on educaticn from time to time; and 
5. To undertake such other similar tasks as 
need arises. 


EXCHANGE OF TEACHERS AND PROFESSORS. 


Whereas an effective means of bringing the 
peoples of the world into more sympathetic 
relaticns, of relieving prejudice and of ac- 
quainting one nation with the higher ideals and 
more liberal practices of another is the ex- 
change of teachers in schools and professors 


1. That an International Placement Bureau 
for Teachers be established. 

2. That this exchange be as general as pos: 
sible between the different countries of the 
world. 

3. That candidates for exchange positions 
be selected from all groups in education, 1. ¢. 
elementary, secondary and higher. 


UNIVERSAL LIBRARY SERVICE. 


in colleges and universities, therefore be it 
Resolved :— 

Whereas world progress is dependent upon 
universal education, and universal education 


is made possible only through the proper dis- 
semination of knowledge, and the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge is made more effective 
through the agency of libraries. therefore be 
it Resolved :— 

1. That a universal library bureau be e3- 
tablished which might ultimately be ccnnected 
with a world or international university. 

(a) That this world library bureau supply 


to any nation upen request, books, pamphlets, 
and magazines for use upon any subject. 

ib) That this bureau set up definite stand- 
ards of service for the public libraries exist- 
ing within the several nations. 

2. That the educational 
every country establish a national library bu- 
reau to serve not only the needs of its own 
country but also to serve as a medium be- 
tweer the and the 


organization ol 


citizens of that country 


world library bureau. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


WILL GRANT CHAMBERS. dean of the 
School of Education, Pennsylvania State 
Coilege, State College, Pa. who has 
been dean of the summer session § and 
of educational extension in the same 
institution for two years and for twelve years 
dean ot education of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, has had a grouping of the following 


departments in the School of Education: 
School of Liberal Arts; home economics, 
heretofore an independent department ; 
agricultural education brought over from 


the School of Agriculture; and 
education transferred from the Schools 
of Engineering and Mines. One cf the aims 
of the new School of Education is a close co- 
erdination with the State Normal Schools so 
as tu afford opportunities for their graduates 
to complete collegiate courses with a minimum 
of loss and delay. 

EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK, secretary of 
the Wisconsin State Board of Education since 
January, 1919, has been legislated out of office 
with the State Board of Education on the 
recommendation of the Governor. The State 
Beard of Education registered its appreciation 
of Dr. Fitzpatrick in the following resolution :— 

“Whereas Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick has 
acted as secretary of the State Board of Edu- 
cation continuously since January, 1919, his 
annual election to this position having always 
been by the unanimous vote ot the board under 
suspension of its rules, and whereas the mem- 
hers of the board feel that his conspicuously 
brilliant service as its secretary during this 
pericd demands an expression of its apprecia- 


industrial 


tion of his service to the cause of education 
in the state of Wisconsin be spread upon its 
records at this time. 

“Therefore be it resolved: That the State 
Board of Education gratefully acknowledges 
to Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick its great indebted- 
ness to him because everything worth while 
acconiplished by the board during the period 
of his service was due to his capable direction 
and inspiring leadership. He brought to his 
duties profound scholarship, high ideals of edu- 
cational service, comprehension of the kinship 
which exists between demucracy and educa- 
tion together with very definite ideas ‘ for 
making them know and serve each other bet- 
ter, capacity to handle details swiftly and 
sureiy, ability to appraise social tendencies with 
accuracy, genius for organization, devotion to 
the unification of all our agencies of education 
“As a means to the end of the great common- 
wealth for which men have dreamed and died 
but scarcely dared to hope.’ and a daunt- 
less courage that moved him to turn the light 
of truth upon educational falsehood and error 
wherever found,and while acknovledging these 
qualities of mind and heart the members of 
the board desire to bear witness to the fact 


that he has at all times treated them with uni- 
form and unfailing courtesy and consideration, 
and that their relations with hin: have at all 
times been most satisfactory and happy, and 
the members of the board contemplate the 
severance of these relations with feelings of 
deep regret.” 

HARLAN UPDEGRAFF, president, Cornell 
College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, has been one 
of the most efficient committee workers in 
the National Education Association for several 
years, and is at the present time chairman of 
the committee on tenure of teachers. He 
has been one of the most prominent members 
of the iaculty of the University of Pennsy!- 
vania, especially in extension work of high 
order ot merit throughout the state. He is an 
alumnus of the college to which he gces. He 
was the choice of the trustees when Dr. Flint 
went to Syracuse University, but he hesitated 
for some time, though he appreciated the 
houcr and the administrative opportunity. His 
aspirations have been scholastic rather thar 
admiiistrative. It is understood that the trus- 
tees met every condition that he suggested. 
lowa educators are especially happy to have 
him back in his native state. 

HENRY S. CURTIS, Oberlin, Ohio, has 
accepted the position of director of physica! 
training for the State of Missouri, with free- 
dom for summer engagen:ents for platform 
and university work as heretcfore. Dr. Curtis 
has an equipment ana experience in this work 
unsurpassed by any one in leadership in this 
field. 

W. W. TRENT, Elkins, West Virginia, is 
editor of West Virginia School Journal. which 
is now owned and published by the State Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Trent is also executive secretary 
of the Association, of which Bess Anderson of 
Parkersburg is president, and State Superin- 
tendent George M. Ford, vice-president. West 
Virginia has never been in better condition 
educationally than it is now. 


JOSIAH HARMAR PENNIMAN, elected 
president of the University of Pennsylvania 
when General Leonard Wood decided not to 
leave the Philippines to serve as president of 
the university, has been dean of the faculty, 
vice-provost, acting provost or acting presi- 
dent of the university for twenty-six years, 
has certainiy earned the honor that has come 
to him and has demonstrated his equipmert. 
fer the responsibility that will now come to 
him. Dr. Penniman is a native of Concord, 
Massachusetts, born 1868. He graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania 1890. He is 
the author of several books representing high 
scholarship. The academic world as well as 
the faculty and alumni is greatly pleased with 
this recognition of his services to the «niver- 
ity. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents 


progressive movements.] 


THE NANCY HANKS MEMORIAL 
(Lincoln University) 


ASSOCIATION 


The boys of Lincoln Memorial University 
hind plenty of work on the farm, but 
who wish to work their way through 


so well provided for. 


the girls 
are not 
The past winter a group 
of public spirited women inspired by the article 
by Ida Clyde Clark in the February nuinber 


of Pictorial Review have started the Nancy 
Hanks Memorial Association to establish an 


industrial department at the University so that 
the girls may have equal opportunity with the 
boys. Maria ‘Thompson Davies, the well- 
known Tennessee author, gave the first $500 in 
order thai might be provided for the 
girls and that the marvelous handcerafts of the 
region might be passed on to 
tions. 


work 
future genera- 


secure ten thovsand mem- 
bers at Sl a year, the money to be devoted to 
for More than fifteen 
hundred menibers have pledged their interest 
and support. 

Wemen all the urged to 
have a part in this worthy enterprise and there 


li 1s proposed ti 


scholarships girls. 


over country are 
could be no mere fitting gift from classes of 
girls than a hundred-dollar scholarship which 
will enable one girl to get through a_ schooi 
year, provided works for the remainder. 
Mrs. Clay Cunningham of Lincoln Memorial 
University is president of the Nancy 
Club at the University, and checks and letters 
should be sent to her at Harrogate, Tern. 


she 


Hanks 


——— 

Harlan Horner, the new field secretary of 
the New York State Teachers Association, is 
the man of the hour according te “American 
Education.” 
for 


He brings to his task a genius 
organization. Under his hand will form 
out of the present unorganized body of teach- 
ers a galvanic, cohesive organization that will 
make every teacher in the state feel that she 
is a part of an active, effective, dignified pro- 
fessional body. He will carry inspiration to 
the remotest groups of the state and co-ordi- 
nate them with the centre of things. He is 
especially qualified also to justify schools and 
teachers and education in its largest meaning 
to taxpayers and to parents generally. He 
can sell the schools on a receding market. His 
ready wit and effective repariee will make him 
an acceptable speaker before commercial and 
civic bodies where education is still little un- 
derstood. 
—o——— 
A NEW KIND OF SCHOOL (Pennsylvania) 


The first contribution the wife of Governor 
Pinchot has made to the state is a different 
kind of public school, says the American Edu- 
cational Digest, qucting the New York Times. 


will check notably important and 


It 1s a public school, not a private one, and may 
be inaugurated in any community. Its out- 
standing features are the mental test which 
must taken by all applicants, the simple 
equipment necessary for the schoolroom, a 
compiete independence of textbook rule and 
the atmcsphere of encouraging each child to 
ask all the questions he wants to ask. The 
idea is not to dole out subjects in the order 
that the textbooks arrange them, but to de- 
velop the interest of the pupil in a subject and 
let him ask any questions that occur to him, 
as to develop him into an _ independent 
thinker, whe is taking his place, not 
from new, but this moment, 2s an active mem- 


be 


SU 


vears 


ber of s clety. 
The rules are made and discipline adminis- 
the children. 
en 
BOARDS HAVING CONTROL OF SCHOOL INTER- 
ESTS 


general supervision of 


tered by 


having edu- 
cational aftairs should be composed of success- 
ful and taxpayers, 
responsible to the peopie and who should serve 
Superintendent L. £. 


Boards 


Who are 


business persons 
without salary, 
Wooster of Kansas in her annual report. 

Heads of should not 
as members of of Education, 


says 


state institutions serve 


the State Board 


as no one school activity should be empha- 
sized at the expense of another. She urges 
the Legislature to remove the heads of state 


institutions from the State Board so that per- 
sons cn the Board may not be the beneficiaries 
of federal funds which they apportion, or bene- 
ficiaries of of the Board; also that 
the members of the Board may more directly 


other acts 


represent the common schools, the high schools 
and the taxpayers. 
—@g— 

It has been found that the printed page falls 
shert when the foreigner is passing through 
the steps of iearning a new lar- 
educational were being 
presented in the Madison, Wisconsin, Voca- 
tional Night School, after the first had 
been shown, seventy-five out of ninety foreign- 
ers, who were not all beginners, voted to have 
the instructcr read the printed inserts. In 
other words, they could interpret and compre- 
hend much faster through their than 
through their eves. This incident emphasizes 
the iiecessity for the training of the ear m 
teaching English, not only to foreigners but 
to other persons as well. 


elementai 


guage. When movies 


r¢ el 


ears 


saniuliilibidaini 

The bill providing for free textbooks in 
Wisconsin schools has again been defeated. 
An attempt to secure the passage of such a 


bill has been made in every legislature for 
many years. 
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_ Why Graduate 








By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 
Journal of Education 








Every boy and girl who is going to 
high school or who is now in high school | 
should read this pamphlet, and every par- 
ent as well. 


The reasons for pushing on to gradua- 
tion are simply told. They are interest- 
| ing to read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a 16- 
page pamphlet—pocket size. 


Superintendents and principals in every 
section of the country are ordering these 
for their pupils to read and to take home. 


| Single Copies, 10 cents each. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. 


ORDER OF 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
| 6 Beacon St., Boston 


OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
| 1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York 














——— 


| A SERIES WHICH FUNCTIONS IN THE 


PUPIL’S DAILY HABIT 


Hodge and Lee’s Elementary 
English: Spoken and Written 


A TWO-BOOK SERIES 
and 
A THREE-BOOK SERIES 
with 


MANUALS FOR TEACHERS 








' By LAMONT F. HODGE, Superintendent of 
Schools, Yonkers, N. Y., and ARTHUR LEE, 
Superintendent of Schools, Clinton, Mo. 


These books present a thoroughly modern ele- 
mentary course in composition, grammar, and 
corrective English. 

Special emphasis is placed on oral composition 
so that the pupil may learn to speak clearly and 
correctly. 

Grammar is taught with the purpose of help- 
ing the child to form correct speech habits. 


The drills and exercises in the correction of 
common errors are numerous, helpful, and inter- 
esting. 


Charles E. Merrill Company 


New York Chicago 


























TEACHERS AGENCIES IN MICHIGAN (M. S. T. 
A. QUARTERLY) 

The May number of the Quarterly contains 
the report oi the letters sent out to superin- 
endents and teachers’ agencies as to the scope 
and vaive of their service to the profession. 
The letters asked for a code of principles and 
also for suggestions. It was found that most 
of the agencies are fair in their dealings, and 
that they perform valuable services to teachers 
and to school authorities. 
feel, however, that the fees are too 
high; that some agencies are not careful 
in recommending teachers; that to disseminate 
the information that salaries are declining is 
injuricus to the profession; that agencies are 
sometimes misled as to the number of good 
teachers available; and that they sometimes 
notify members of vacancies that do not exist. 
On the whole, however, the reports were fav- 
orable to the agencies and showed a fair ap- 
Preciation of their value to the profession. 


Some 


conmetiijanee 

The American Child Health Association, be- 
lieving that health 1s a matter of sound edu- 
cation, has allotted the sum of $10,000 to schol- 
arships and fellowshins to be given to teachers 
in service who have been especially successful 
in teaching health. Five $1,000 scholarships 


will be given to college graduates now in ser- 
vice as principals or elementary school super- 
visors; five $500 scholarships to normal school 
or college graduates now engaged in teaching; 


$200 


and fifteen scholarships to classroom 


teachers. These fellowships and scholarships 
will be given for the summer schools of 1923 
and the school year of 1923-1924. 

An institute of government and politics con- 
ducted by the National League of Women 
Veters in co-operation with Columbia Uni- 
versity is offering several courses this summer 
in conjunction with Columbia University. 
These courses include general problems in pop- 
war government, law-making, city 
eovernment, the budget system, and populariz- 
ing the teaching of government. 


efficient 


annniligeanns 

In the closing days of the San Francisco- 
Oakland mecting of the N. E. A. Ginn and Com- 
pany celebrated “open house” in their new 
quarters of the Pacific coast branch. Selden 
C. Smith and his associates were as full of life 
and color as the flowers and furnishings around 
them; and well they might be, for the offices 
reflect prosperity, adequacy, and craftsmanship. 

In this building one can crayonize, edd, in- 
vestigate, sit, read—yes, and more important, 
buy; for it is the new home not enly of Ginn 
and Company, but also that of the American 
Crayon Company, the Burroughs Adding 
Machine, Spencer Scientific Company, and the 
Wentwerth-Smith Building. The name sounds 
suspiciously like a well-known pair of Ginn 
authors. On the other hand it may be that 
Frank Wentworth and Selden Smith—two old 
Dartmouth men-—have carved their names into 
the stone. In either case a door plate of note. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE STUDENT’S SPELLING AID FOR THE 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. By Ray 
Van Vort, Richmond, Virginia. Cloth. 93 pages. New 
York and Chicago: Charles E. Merrill Company. 

“The Student’s Spelling Aid” is an attractive and sug- 
gestive title, none could be more expressive of the need of 
the hour. Never before has there been anything like the 
attention given to achievement in spelling that is being 
given to it now. 

The schools will not be satisfied with anything less than 
100 per cent. perfection in the spelling of junior and sen- 
ior high school students. The public has goaded the 
teachers until they are aroused to the need of real achieve- 
ment, uniform and universal achievement. 

There has been great progress. The spelling books have 
improved greatly, and the results have improved with the 
improvement in the spelling books, but no one is satisfied 
with the present attainments of high school students. No 
one believes it to be impossible to attain satisfactory re- 
sults. 

Ray Van Vort attacks practically 2,500 words. She 
starts with the One Hundred Demons of Jones and ends 
with One Hundred and Fifty Trouble-makers. 
all helpful rules for spelling. 


She uses 
She magnifies words in ac- 
tion, which is a notable advance. She has availed herself 
of all traditional suggestions, such as prefixes and suffixes, 
and specializes in the necessities of clear pronunciation and 
enunciation. She skilfully utilizes the 
words used as parts of speech, and 


significance of 
vocationalizes 
words, classifying them as used in art, in literature, in 


also 


history, in biology, in physics, in chemistry. 


There is also a complete Vocabulary of the 2,500 words 
with references to the lessons in which each word is used. 


JUNIOR ENGLISH. By Rose Buhlig. Book I, 222 
pages. Book II, 258 pages. Book III, 321 pages. Bos- 


ton, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath & Company. 

Rose Buhlig, Tilden Technical High School, Chicago, 
has certainly attained the hundred per cent. prize in the 
use of the Project Method in Language Achievement in 
each of the seventh, eighth and ninth grades, and the D. 
C. Heath Company has given her free rein, regardless of 
expense, in putting her scheme in effective action. 

The first paragraph of the first book gives a taste 
the charm of the entire series. 

SENTENCE SENSE. 

“Suppose that a friend of yours should come to you and 
say: ‘My brother.’ You would look at him in a puzzled 
sort of way and say: ‘What about your brother?’ Suppose 
that your friend should reply: ‘My brother who works in 
Smith's You would 


mh 


store.’ 


still look puzzled and say: 
‘What about him?’ Such groups of words do not give 
ideas. One instinctively waits for more to be said. But 


suppose that your friend should say: “My brother has a 
new kodak.’ You would no longer say: ‘What about your 
brother?’ because you have heard enough to make a full! 
thought. A group of words that gives a complete idea is 
called a sentence. 

“Definition—A sentence is a group of words express- 
ing a complete thought.” 

The very first Project is “A Game of Quick Wits” 
which is a fast and furious way of having every child get 
100 per cent. in sentence knowledge. 

“Find the Stops” is the second Project Game which 
tests for 100 per cent. in knowledge of punctuation marks. 

“Rival Newspaper Camps” is the third Project Game 
which secures 100 per cent. in the use of who, what, when 
and where. 


Thus in 827 Projects, each ingeniously attractive, each 
a variation to some extent of everything that has gone be- 
fore, the children attain 100 per cent. ability to know and 
use 827 facts and usages in correct and effective English. 

We certainly have never seen such a variety of effective 
suggestions of skill in teaching the art of learning English. 


MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION. By 
Carlos Ellis and Laura Thornborough. 
tion by P. P. Claxton. 

Cloth. 284 pages. New 
Company. 


Don 
With Introduc- 
Illustrations and 
York: Thomas _ Y. 


Diagrams. 


Crowell 


We are using in this issue of the Journal of Education 
the address of our editor, A. E. Winship, at the summer 
meeting of the National Education Association on “The 
Universal and Irresistible Appeal of Visual Aids in Edu- 
cation.” It is inconceivable that so little educational use 
is made of moving pictures, but this notable presentation 
Motion Pictures in various 
phases of education can but do much to promote 
larger use in schools. 


of the special advantage of 


their 


TALKS TO YOUNG TEACHERS. By Mattie Dalton, 
Southern School Journal. Cloth. 245 pages. Boston, 
New York, and 2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago: Educa- 
tional Publishing Company. 

These “Talks to Young Teachers” are genuinely re- 
freshing. There was never more need of such interesting 
common sense as today. We can do Miss Dalton no better 
service than by quoting at random some Sample sentences. 

“There is no other work quite so worth-while; nor is 
there any work which quite so satisfies the soul of the 
worker, as is teaching. 

“The ‘debutante slouch’ has no place in the schoolroom. 

Imperfect physical poise in standing makes difficult 
the management of the children, and lessens the vitality of 
the teacher. 

“If you were to go into the office of a physician, and did 
not see new medical books on his shelves and new maga- 
zines on his table, you would think of a pressing engage 
ment which would necessitate your immediate presence. 

“Teaching is not a pastime, nor 
money. 


a royal road to pin 
It is not only a business, but a serious business. 
Teaching is not only work, but honorable work. 

“We regret to state, in our opinion the ordinary home is 
not only untactful, but positively discourteous within its 
own walls. You will find that tactful courtesy will be 
appreciated by pupils partly because of its novelty. 

“If the teacher is not an enthusiastic student, children 
will not be inspired by her to go very far. 

“If you stand still, learning nothing from the experience 
and example of others, thirty years hence will find you 
irritating the younger generation by recounting stories of 
what and how you did when you were young. 

“I have noticed that housekeepers who try new schemes 
are the best and happiest housekeepers. I have noticed 
that teachers who investigate new plans, methods and de- 
vices are the teachers whose classrooms are joyful 
places where little trouble comes, and where much prog- 
ress is made.” 








Oculists and_ Physician 


Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
many years before it wae 
off 


HAV Beautiful Eyes. ered as a Domestic Eye 


Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s Byes 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 
Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested write 
for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE REMEDY 
COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


a lesson in cleanliness to pupils. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 


Every Textbook in Use Should Be Protected 


BY A 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


BECAUSE 


Every year added to the life of a book is a saving to the taxpayer and every book kept clean and sanitary is 
Order now before your books become soiled and worn. 


(Samples Free) 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schovls or school events in any part of 


the country. 
acceptable as news. 


Twelve boys and girls of Holyoke, 
Mass., met in December, 1921, and 
under the direction of the Junior 
Achievement Bureau of the Eastern 
States League organized themselves 
into the “Work and Win _ Textile 
Achievement Club.” Club members 
inspected the large cotton _factories, 
received expert instruction and 
learned the story of cotton from its 
origin on the plantations of the South 
and foreign countries to the finished 
bolt as it is turned out at the mill, 
including the various uses to which it 


could be put in the manufacture of 
many articles. 

Since then, each member of the 
club has learned to operate a hand 
weaving loom. 

Meeting from one to three times 


each week during their out-of-school 
hours and vacation periods, these boys 
and girls established an average at- 
tendance record of ninety per cent. 
This is a remarkable tribute to the 
earnestness with which these children 
carried out their program and _illus- 
trates the effectiveness of this new 
type of education to arouse and sus- 
tain interest. 

During the year the club held 116 
meetings, gave 66 public demonstra- 
tions before audiences both in Hol- 
yoke and out of the city and won six 
prizes... 

This club is but one of over 380 
clubs which have been organized by 
the Junior Achievement Bureau of 
the Eastern States League through- 
out the eastern states. These clubs 
have a total membership of 4,667 boys 
and girls with 400 volunteer leaders. 
These clubs are carrying out various 


Projects including electricity, radio, 
woodcraft and handwork,  basketry 
and weaving, lettering and _ poster- 


tin-smithing, 
rubber in- 
industry and 
a number of 
homemaking, 


making, fiberloid, wax, 
Photography, paper and 
dustry, printing, jute 
mechanics; as well as 
effective projects in 


canning and foods, room decoration, 


cothing, merchandising and agricul- 
re. 


M. G. Clark, superintendent of 
Sioux City, Iowa, took the most 
heroic action we have seen on the 
veto of Governor Smith of New York 
State. He said in a circular to his 
teachers :— : 

“The action of Governor Smith in 
signing the repealer brings squarely 
betore America the issue of the su- 
premacy of the constitution. The 
superintendent of schools of Sioux 
City, Iowa, feeling that this is an issue 
which should be met by a_ definite 
response from every _ true-hearted 
citizen in the United States, and feel- 
ing also that the public schools of the 
nation constitute the great bulwark 
of America’s future safety, sent the 
enclosed circular to every teacher in 
his schools with the request that it 
be made a point of constitutional in- 
struction. He believes that every 
public school throughout the land 
should take some definite action with 
respect to this challenge to our Ameri- 
can Constitution.” 

“In 1828 John C. Calhoun  an- 
notinced certain state rights theories 
which finally resulted in the secession 
of the South from the Union, in our 
Civil War, and in the final establish- 


Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


ment of the supremacy of the federal 
constitution. 

“Calhoun’s theory was that each 
state was wholly sovereign; that the 
constitution was only a compact be- 
tween really sovereign states; that 
each state of the Union was not sub- 
ject to the constitution as a superior 
law, but retained the right to govern 
itself wholly if it so preferred. Later 
Senator Hayne of South Carolina 
gave utterance to the same _ theories 
and he was answered by Daniel 
Webster in a_ great speech which 
stands today unsurpassed in the annals 
of American oratory. 

“Not since the war of 1862 has any 
man dared to make a statement which 
Was in any way comparable to the 
Statements of Calhoun and Hayne. It 
has been left to the governor of New 
York to put himself in their class and 
to place New York state, if it foi- 


lows his leadership, in a class with 
South _Carolina. Never since 1862 
has the Constitution of the United 


States been questioned until the gov- 
ernor of New York dared to stand 
before the world and to place _ his 
great state before the eyes of all the 
people as a state, in the year of 1925, 
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refusing to acquiesce to the will of 
the people in the enforcement of the 
spirit of the Eighteenth Amendincnt 
to the Constitution of the Untiited 
States. 

“Never siuce 1862 has anything oc- 
curred in the political and economic 
history of any state that should bring 
every citizen of the United States so 
quickly to his feet in the defence of 
the constitution, the nation and the 
flag, as does this act of the governor 
of the state of New York. 

“The issue before the world in the 
governor’s action is not an issue be- 
tween the wets and drys. The issue 
before the world in this governor's 
action is not a question of prohibition. 
The issue is the supremacy of the 
Constitution of the United States. If 
the action of the governor of New 
York can stand unchallenged, the 
Constitution of the United States is 
but a mere scrap of paper.” 


Nannie Mer Buck, superintendent 
of schools, Mercedes, Texas, one of 
the really eminent city superinten- 
dents of Texas, became Mrs. Fred 
Hard Wright of Mercedés on June 
28, 1923. 


Of special interest to school physi- 
cians, nurses and teachers will be the 
Child Hygiene meetings to be held 
during the annual convention of the 
American Public Health Association 
at Boston October &-ll. Not only 
will there be papers and discussions 
dealing with various phases of school 
health work, but there will also be ar- 
ranged exhibits of various kinds of 
school health work in connection with 
the Boston Health Show activities in 
the school system of Boston and some 
of its suburbs. It is urged that su- 
perintendents and principals call this 
program to the attention of school 
doctors, nurses and those teachers who 
are particularly interested in health 
education. The tentative program is 
as follows :— 

Tuesday A. M., October 9—‘*Teach- 
er’s Part in Health Education,’ Miss 
Maude A. Browne. (Title to be sup- 
plied.) “Standardization of Schoo! 
Medical Inspection,” Carl E. Buck, 
Dr. P.H., Epidemiologist City Depart- 
ment of Health, Detroit, Michigan. 
“The Growth of Children,” William 
T. Porter, M.D., professor, Compara- 
tive Physiology, Harvard Medical 
School, Boston, Mass. Report of 
the Committee on Health Problems 
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in Education, C. E. Turner, associate 
protessor of Biology and Public 
Health, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Wednesday P. M., October 10 ~ 
“Heaith Standards for Schoolhouse 
Construction and Sanitation,’ Louis |. 
Harris, director Bureau of Prevent. 
able Diseases, City Department of 
Health, New York City. “The Place 
of Merttal Hygiene in the School 
Program,” \W. L. Treadway, surgeon 
United States Public Health Service 
“Some Phases of Nutrition Work” 
(title to be supplied), Alice Blood, 
director, School of Household Eco- 
nomics, Simmons College, 
Mass. ; 

Thursday A. M., October 11—“The 
Surgical Problems and Convalescent 
Treatment of Crippled Children,” R. 
G. Osgood, M. D., Boston, Mass. 
“The Crippled Child as a Public 
Health Nursing Problem,” Edna 
Foley, superintendent Visiting Nurse 
Association, Chicago,  IIl. “Breast 
Feeding from a Public Health Stand- 
point,” K. J. Huenekens, M. D., direc- 
tor of Infant Work, Minneapolis In- 
fant Welfare Society, Minneapolis, 
Minn. “The Virginia Plan for 
Health Education and Physical Train- 
ing in Schools,” Mary E. Brydon, M. 
D., director, Bureau of Child Wel- 
fare, State Board of Health, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Boston, 


Ray C. Morrison, who - succeeds 
Professor Lynn Harris at De Pauw, 
Greencastle, Indiana, is a graduate of 
De Pauw, with graduate work in the 
University of Chicago and in the 
State University of Minnesota. 














Every school needs it. 


best returns. 


better pay. 


the “natural touch.” 





It is the best machine for the 


Quiet helps in application and con- 
centration. Application and concentra’ 
tion give better work. Better work gives 


More work and less fatigue go with 


TEACH TYPING THE 1923 WAY 


with the 


REMINGTON QUIET 12 


ITH the Quiet 12 pupils 
learn well to earn well. 





turbs nobody. 


We believe we make the best typewriter ribbon in the world—and its name is PARAGON 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 





Employers now demand quiet 
combined with capacity and 
durability—the quantity, quality 
and satisfaction that are fur- 


nished by the Quiet 12. 
The Quiet 12 may be operated in the 


ante-room, the conference room or even 
in the employer’s private office. It dis 


Investment in the Quiet 12 pays big 
dividends in proficient pupils. 
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Meetings te be Held 


AUGUST. 


27-31: International Congress 
High School Professors, 
Czecho-Slovakia. 


SEPTEMBER. 


: Massachusetts State Normal 
School Teachers, Bridgewater. C. 
A. Brodeur, Westfield. 


OCTOBER. 


York State Association 
Superintendents, Al- 
pany. W. C, Mepham, Merrick. 

15-29: New York State Council of 
City Superintendents, Albany. Wil- 
liam McAndrew, New York City. 

16-19: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Western Division, Grane 
Junction. 

18-20: Southern Division, Pueblo. 

18-20: Eastern Division, Denver. H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 532 Common- 
wealth Building, Denver, Colo. 

18-20: Montana State Teachers 
sociation, Butte, 
Miles City. 
man, 

18-20: Indiana State Teachers 
sociation, Indianapolis. 
Huebner, Indianapolis. 

18-20: History Teachers 
tion, Topeka, W. S. 
Centre. 

18-20: Kansas State Teachers 
Association, Topeka, Wichita, In- 
dependence and Salina. E. L. Hol- 
ton. Manhattan. 
20: Massachusetts 
ation, Boston. 
Brookline. 

20: Indiana 
Association, 
Seppington, Union City. 

20-27: New Hampshire State Teach- 
ers Association, Manchester. F. 
W. Jackson, Madison. 

25-26: Illinois State Board Asso- 
ciation, Urbana. J. J. Kleb, Cairo. 
29-Nov, 3: Minnesota Educational 
Association, St. Paul. J, C. Brown, 
St. Cloud. 


NOVEMBER. 
Association 


of 
Prague 


15-19: New 
of District 


As- 
Grand Falls and 
J. M. Hamilton, Boze- 


As- 
Elsa 


Associa- 
Robb, Clay 


Teachers 
Mary 


Feder- 
McSkimmon, 


State Kindergarten 
Indianapolis. Mary 


1: Iowa 


of Mathe- 
matics 


Teachers, Des Moines. 
Martha Belson, Des Moines. 

1: Iowa Association of Science 
Teachers, Des Moines. C. S. Track- 
sel, Iowa City. 

2-3: Iowa _Home Economics 
ciation, Des Moines. Mrs. 
Wagner, Des Moines. 

2-3: Pennsylvania Association 
Deans of Women, 
Mrs. Ella W. Brown, 
East Stroudsburg. 


Asso- 


Helen 


) of 
Harrisburg, 
secretary, 


9-11: Arkansas State Teachers As- 
sociation, Little Rock. Cc. Cc. 
Denney, Conway. 

$-11: Massachusetts State Teachers 
Association, Boston. E, L, Haynes, 
Methuen. 

26, 27, 28. South Dakota Education 
Association, Watertown. - Eh, 
Seymour, Secretary. 

27-29: New York State Teachers 
Association, Syracuse. John A. 


Decamp, Utica. 
29: West Virginia Educationa] 
sociation, Wheeling. 
son, Parkersburg. 
29: New York State Association of 
English Teachers, Albany. ys = 
McIntosh, White Plains. 


As- 
Bess Ander- 


DECEMBER. 
26-28: Annual Convention 

of the 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 

sociation, Philadelphia. 
27-28-29: Modern Lan i 
anguage Associ- 
ation of America, joint meeting 


With Centra] Division, A Arb 

Mich.. under aus Pa Uni: 
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versity of Michigan. 9 sili 
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WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * * 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


July-August business exceeds that of the spring season. 
Registration free Prompt attention to inquiries 
BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY © nll 


Our « e clients are the 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 











best Schools and Col- 
leges anc pay high- 
est salaries. If de- 
serving of promotion, 











437 Fifth Ave., New York. — — Lote Me 
i : . Send for new book- 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo, let, “Teaching as @ 
38TH YEAR Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. Business.” 





MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY — to Coliogm, 
chools and Families, 

and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 

and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 





recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
to employers, none for registration, 


Kellogg's Agency 8%: 


sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellog 
31 Union Square, New York. - Be, 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 superior agency for 
366 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We 
etween revrister y ali 
34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
Metabttahes 2008 New York City candidates. Services 


Also Union Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 


free to school officials, 





70 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


and 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college 


to colleges, 


ane normal graduates, specialists, 


‘ n es, . other teachers 
public and private schools in 





all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 
TEACHERS Is the one in the country 
to give you real _ service. 
The Parker AGENCY Nineteen years in the 
+ work, managed by com- 
petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


teacher. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every 
certainly be of service to those who 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


state 
wish 


in the Union and can 
to teach and WHO ARE 














We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St... 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Manager 
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‘Who will pay your doctor. your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick Zz 


Y ou cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 
tection. It may be this month—or this week. 

Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 

Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. Protection re- 
mains constant and ‘unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 
tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
T. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we helieve you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I'd borrow 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U.” 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are quarantined and vour salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our 
booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over 
America who have experienced what it means to have the 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 


@ 
| 
| 
| 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. | 
Please do it today. | 
1 
| 
l 
! 
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TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


4411. C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASK, 























DR. A. E, WINSHIP 








I am 
your Protective Benefits. 
whole story and booklet of test 


—== 


Dr. WINSHIP Savs: 
‘s+Heads or Tails You Wir’’ 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
of Journal of Education, 
says: “So far aS we know, 
the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters of 
Lincoln, Nebr. When 2&8 
teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparatively 
easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
It is a case in which you win 
whether you win or lose. If 
you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in luck. 
Heads or tails, you win.” 
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(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 








Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
interested in knowing about 


Send me the 
imonials 
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